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THE HERRIOT DISARMAMENT PLAN 





N a statement to the Chamber of Deputies on 

October 28, Premier Herriot revealed the prin- 
cipal features of the new French disarmament 
plan which will be submitted at the meeting of 
the Disarmament Conference Bureau which 
opened on November 3 at Geneva. Although M. 
Herriot withheld important details of this plan, 
the proposals he made public were recognized at 
once as an important contribution to the disarma- 
ment discussions and a sincere attempt to over- 
come the political obstacles to European coopera- 
tion. 

The plan falls into two parts. The first deals 
with the organization of European armies and 
attempts to solve the difficulty raised by Ger- 
many’s demand for “equality.” The second deals 
with the problem of security and proposes definite 
measures for collective action against an aggres- 
sor state. 

As a solution for the equality issue, France 
makes the startling suggestion that the profes- 
sional army system imposed upon Germany and 
the other defeated powers in the Peace Treaties 
be abolished, and that all continental European 
countries adopt a type of militia organization 
similar to the Swiss system. Under this pro- 
posal the German Reichswehr of 100,000 pro- 
fessional soldiers serving a twelve-year enlist- 
ment would be replaced by “home police forces” 
recruited for a short period of service. France 
and the other European countries maintaining 
conscript armies would in turn reduce the period 
of enlistment and reorganize their own forces on 
a militia or police basis. Since the war the term 
of French military service has been reduced to 
one year. Under the new plan France would con- 
sider a further reduction to nine months. 

: In effect, this radical proposal means that 
France is prepared to bring to an end the dual 
system of armaments created by the Versailles 

| Treaty and to grant Germany “equality of 


rights,” at least with regard to effectives. As 
long as Germany is bound to maintain a profes- 
sional army while the rest of Europe is free to 
employ the conscript system, a general disarma- 
ment treaty is virtually impossible. By proposing 
a militia system for all European countries, 
France has not only made equality possible but 
reduced the danger of increasing existing arma- 
ments, for a reduction of the period of service 
to nine months would necessarily reduce the num- 
ber of men under arms at any given time. 
Adhering to the traditional French position, 
M. Herriot makes disarmament dependent upon 
security, but advances a plan for security which 
is less Utopian than that of his predecessors. In 
the first place, the Herriot plan maintains the 
idea of a “collective force” to oppose aggression. 
“This force,” M. Herriot states, “should include 
. specialized national contingents immediately 
available and having powerful war materials at 
their disposal.” Apparently he intends that so- 
called aggressive weapons should, in accordance 
with a previous French proposal, be placed at- 
the disposal of the League. Secondly, he asks that 
the European powers conclude additional treaties 
for mutual assistance, based on the model of the 
Locarno treaties. Moreover, “members of the 
League of Nations shall engage to fulfil all the 
obligations of Article XVI of the League Cov- 
enant”—presumably an effort to induce members 
of the League to apply in Europe the economic 
and military sanctions which they were unwilling 
seriously to consider in the Far Eastern contro- 
versy last winter. Finally, he proposes that all 
states adhering to the mutual assistance pacts 
accept the principle of compulsory arbitration. 
From the political point of view this plan is 
unusually adroit because it does not ask either 
England or the United States to assume additional 
political commitments. The only reference to 
America was contained in M. Herriot’s state- 
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ment that “the United States should grant guar- 
antees of security that she herself has envisaged.” 
This refers to the principles of “consultation” 
and “non-recognition” which were summarized 
in Secretary Stimson’s speech of August 8. More- 
over, the French attach particular importance to 
Secretary Stimson’s intimation in this address 
that neutrality belongs to the past. They believe 
that this statement means that the United States 
will not insist upon the right to trade with an 
“aggressor” subject to a League blockade. France 
would apparently expect the United States to in- 
corporate these principles of consultation and 
non-recognition in a formal agreement concluded 
with the other signatories of the Anti-War Pact. 
Such a request is not unreasonable, and a formula 
satisfactory to both France and the United States 
should not be difficult to find. 


The Herriot plan is a statesmanlike proposal 
for the solution of the questions of German 
equality and European security. Even more im- 
portant, this plan, in providing for the reorgani- 
zation of armies on a purely defensive basis, will 
strike a blow at professional militarism. Free 
from the defects which marred the Hoover pro- 
posal of last June, the Herriot plan is the most 
significant plan laid before the Arms Conference; 
the fact that a French government has enunciated 
such a plan justifies the hope that this Conference 
will yet prove a success. Wuzuas T. Srow 


Political Shifts in Rumania 


The fall on October 17 of the Vaida-Voevod 
National Peasant cabinet* formed last June was 
precipitated primarily by a conflict between the 
Premier and Nicolas Titulescu, Rumania’s most 
distinguished diplomat, regarding the terms of 
a non-aggression pact with the Soviet Union. The 
conclusion of such a pact had been hitherto ham- 
pered by Bucharest’s demand that the Soviet gov- 
ernment recognize the occupation of Bessarabia, 
a Russian province which Rumania had seized in 
1918. Negotiations were resumed this summer, 
however, following the conclusion of a Polish- 
Soviet non-aggression pact on July 25, and re- 
ceived fresh impetus in September when France, 
eager to establish closer relations with the Soviet 
Union as a counterweight to Germany’s growing 
nationalism, apparently demanded that Rumania 
should follow a similar course. 


With M. Titulescu’s knowledge, an exchange of 
views accordingly took place between M. Litvinov, 
Soviet Commissar of Foreign Affairs, and M. 





*“Developments in Eastern Europe,”’ Foreign Policy Bulletin, Vol. 
XI, No. 39, July 29, 1932. 
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Cadere, Rumanian Minister to Poland, first in 
Warsaw and later in Switzerland. It is reported 
that in the course of these conversations M. Lit.) 
vinov agreed to exclude the question of Bessa- | 
rabia, but insisted that the proposed non-aggres- 





sion pact should refer to “disputes pending be- 
tween the two countries.” M. Titulescu objected — 
to such a clause and, declaring that he had been 
kept in ignorance of the negotiations, resigned 
both as Minister to London and as head of the 
permanent Rumanian delegation to the League 
of Nations. So great is his prestige in Bucharest 
that, despite general agreement on the necessity | 
of collaborating with France and effecting a rap- 
prochement with the Soviet Union, he was invited 
to return and assume the portfolio of foreign 
affairs in the Vaida-Voevod cabinet. 


M. Titulescu’s refusal to support the cabinet’s 
foreign policy, however, forced the resignation 
of Premier Vaida-Voevod, and on October 20 Dr. 
Juliu Maniu, veteran leader of the National Peas- 
ant party, formed a new cabinet with M. Titulescu 
as Foreign Minister. It is doubtful that M. 
Maniu’s return to power after two years in re- 
tirement will lead to a marked change in Ru- 
manian foreign policy. M. Titulescu, who appar- 
ently opposed Vaida-Voevod’s methods more than 
his objective, decided on October 29 to resume 
negotations with the Soviet Union. He is also 
expected to reach an agreement with the Financial 
Committee of the League of Nations regarding 
measures for the rehabilitation of Rumania’s 
finances. This is particularly urgent in view of 
the country’s growing economic distress, of which 
the recent depreciation of the lex is a disturbing 
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China Speaks, by Chih Meng. New York, Macmillan, 1932. 
$1.50 
A detailed presentation of China’s case in the current 
Far Eastern controversy. 


Japan and America, by Henry W. Taft. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1932. $3.50 
A record of the author’s trip to Japan in 1920, and ob 
servations on the present Sino-Japanese conflict. 


China, by Mare Chadourne. 
1932. $3.00 
Vivid, impressionistic sketches of a somewhat unreal 
China, with superb illustrations by Covarrubias. 


China’s Own Critics, by Hu Shih and Lin Yu-tang. 
Tientsin, China United Press, 1931. Mex. $6.00 
Iconoclastic essays by two of China’s “moderns,” un- 

afraid to speak their minds. 


The Capital Question of China, by Lionel Curtis. London, 
Macmillan, 1932. $3.00 
A summary of Chinese history, with suggestions for 
more effective aid to China by the powers. 
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